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a course on the problems of English/Spanish literary translation, 
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their different kinds of translations for texts are discussed. The 
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TEims 



by S«rgio Viagfio, n«M« 

B&ck in the fall of '87 x got a call frcot Prof, Ran#« waldingsr, hMd of 
tha Tranalation Dapartawnt at CUNY's Graduata School. C<»parativa liltaratura 
naadad somaonc to taaoh a couraa In Pr^lama in Sngliah/Spanish Liteicary 
Tranalation; Prof. Gragory Rabaasa, tha originally achadulad laeturmr, vfaa not 
available; would X hm willing to taka ovmx7 itould X ba willingi But what to 
taaeh? Row to atructura tha claaaaa? X knaw whara to bagins Z did r«Maibar 
a bilinqual adition of tha poacM of Jorga Luif Borgaa and waltar Amdt'a marval 
Pumhtiln Thjrmmfold , wharain, togathar with tha original, ha givaa tha raadar a 
linaar tranalation and a raatrie ona« Not only thati ainea avan tha laoat 
faithful ^ nd proaaie linaar tranalation will of naeaaaity dif far, at laaat 
ayntactijallyf from tha original, Axn4^ takaa tha painstaking troubl# of latting 
tha raadar in on it hy italiciaing arary singla dapartura. I alao took 
advantaga of aocoa Spanish tMtric tranalationa X had eonec^ad in my collaga 
yaara (though X navar told ay atudanta thay wara by aa), and ona of my atudanta 
providad soma by Babatta I^tach; ao wa andad up with ana linaar and two natric 
English tranalationa and ona matric Spanish aach of "A frintar Svmning,*' ''On 
vorontaov** and Ung^ £aan«Sc** 

only ona of ffiy atudanta apoka Russian (tha raat, fourtaan in all, knarw 
English and Spaniah — aa aithar h or B~- or, in ona caaa, K^liah and Italian* 
Tha atudant who knaw Suaaian did alao apaak Pranch, but tmt SpaniahO Still, 
Puahkin -*or rathar Arndt"» waa tha cantrapiaca of tha thaoratical part of tha 
couraa* Kaanwhila, X aalactad ttra abort storias, "ier« JCamr-Ali* by SoMrsat 
Maugham and Julio Cort&sar'a ""LiliMnm ZlorMndo,"^ to hava th^ work with* I alao 
had tha oapartmant raproduca a bunch of artielaa on tranalation {aaa liat a^ tha 
and), cantrad on Brian itoasop'a indiapanaabla Tlia Tranalatcj: as RapjK^rtaiir*' and 
Patar Nawo^k'a triad on Saoantic va. Coaminioativa Translation* Tbmn it struck 
ma that tha opaning pa^a c>f Adin aumnommvrmm by JU:gantin« writar X*aopoldo 
Karacbal, with ita wondarful dascription of B.A., and aavaral similar pasaagas 
about London in Oiekana could \m uaatly uaad to compara originala (Marachal utaa 
Spanish vary much in tha way :9ickana wialda tngliah); so X dalvad into Qsal^ 
6 and, sura anough, found what I waa looking for* 

So by tha and of tha first waak X had all tha matarial X wantad* Tha naxt 
problam waa wh^t to do with it. Aa X mantionad, X arrivad tha first day with 
a coupla of Torgaa'a poama and thair tranalationa plua all tha thaoratical 
litaratura* X startad off with a diaclaimT and a cm%mmt% X am not a natlva 
spaakar of Engliah, althc^gh X leva tha languaga drarly uid know it fairly n^Il* 
Navarthalaaa, to know a languaga fairly wall ia hardly anough to wrlta 
litaratura in it, and that, aftar all, ia what any litaiary tranalator imxat do 
hast* X am, on tha othar hand, a good translator and a battar raacter, and X 
alsQ writs poatry and proas in Spanish* X was, ti»n, suitably qualifiad to 
taach tham what translation is, mnd how to go about raading with a tranalator ''a 
aya* Jklso, dua to tha ahort notica, X would ba improviaing as ws want along, 
so wuld thay plaasa faad ma back constantly* 

My conacianca claan, off X taad with my indafactibla 'Glass' axampla [saa 
viaggio C1987)} procMdad to analysa translation from tha thaot^tical point 
of viaw, afl^asising tha naad to davarbalisa and to taka full stock of tha 
aituation* Naxt X dalivarad a mini-lactura on litarary analyaia and poatica, 

Gisphaslaing tha diffarant rhythmic and phonic pattarna of Snglisih and Spanish. 
X spoka of tha tramandoua advantaga of tha Saren/tatin cohabitation in Bnglish 
and tha way it waa put to litarary usa (Shakaapaara, Oiclcana), of ita phonamic 
waalth, which allowa for such an axaaparating amount of monosyllabic words ^ of 
it6 vaat onomatopoaic facultiaa and raticanca to cmiaiCt X pointad out that 
advantagas and diaadvantagaa ara alwaya ralativa to tha communicativa task at 
hands No, thara^a no way of scraaming ''Hmthought X h^mrd a voica cry ^Slmmp no 
mora/'** in alavan spaniah ayllablas; but than ona can naithar sing ^B^rmoMn 
aoladfad, varda v monor^^'' lincaring on tha vov^la, in an Sngliah fiva-foot iamb. 
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SpmukMS9, and forwrost amotiq thwa th« gfst maiterty us« their language th« way 
it is bast, and diffarant languagaa of far different maana of expreaaion for the 
sane sensitivity. 

As I have owntionad, thia course wae improviaed from at art to finish. I 
chose to begin with poetic tranalation aimply bacauae I could lay handa upon the 
relevant ntaterial right a%iay and, alao, becausa shoxrt poems, self-contained and 
rrlatively easy to grasp and analyae in full at one aitting, allowed me to 
i«.lustrate in a nutshell the nyciad different and eoetpeting probleow a literary 
translator faces. ! chose Borges'a 'S2 Pmtio" first in view of its linguistic 
and seathetic aisplicity. That allowed ae to shun altogether any queatione of 
meter, rhyose, alliterations and the like. Next, I proceeded to "Fundmai^n 
ofeica tfe fiuenos Aires," whoee only 'formal' faaturee were the alexandrines and 
assonant rhymes. Zt introduced, though, aooe interesting roMli: The course 
began in earnest with Puehkin. 

"SI Patio' is young Borgsss short, simple, colloquial, direct. Hy first 
question was, "What kind of a place does the poem conjuire up in you?" Needless 
to say, no one caiae up with the typical colonial patio in an old Buenos Aires 
house (the following class I showed them a picture of one.) 

SL PATIO 

Con la tMrdm 

as cMnmuron los dos o txM eolorma dml patio. 

La gran tvanquasa dm la lima liana 

ya ne mntaaiamui au habitual firmammnto. 

Patio, eieio mncauaado, 

SI patio ma ml declive 

por donda aa darrama al cieio an la case. 

Sarmna, 

la mtmmidad eapera en la mncrucijada dm las matrmllma. 

Grata ma vivir an la amiatad occurs 

da ua aaguin, da ma parra y da un aljiba, 

PATZO 

With evening 

the two or three colors of the patio grew weary. 

The huge candor of the full moon 

no longer enchants its usual firmament. 

Pat lot heaven 'a watercourse. 

The patio is the slope 

down which the sky flows into the house. 

serenely 

eternity waits at the crossway of the stars. 
It ia lovuly to live in the dark friendliness 
of covered entrance way, arbor, and wellhead. 

[Robert Fitsgeraldi 

I began by discussing the title and the colon. Why not 'The Patio '7 Why 
not a comma between 'Patio' and 'heaven's watercouree'? 'The Patio' would 
perhaps have been too specific; but just plain 'Patio' Z find too vague. 
Whatever our preferences, one thing s^ood clearly outs Spanish and Snglish 
articles —and their absence— do not match: a capital inaight into the need 
to de-verbalise, i.e. forget about the specific words in ths original, froo the 
very start; ditto punctuation marks. Nsxt Z pointsd out ths enormous wealth of 
connotations and associations the first couple of lines could give rise to. Two 
features stood outs the 'weary' colours and their bein^ 'two or three,' itself 
a lasy and/or belittling account. It's duski we have a scsns in pastels; 
things becooe contours, more and more hslf -etched, as if they grew sleepy and 
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tir«d of showing *ll th«ir lin«t and «ngl«8| th«y hav« a9«rt and turnad 
loelancholic. 

All that through th« unexpected collocationa 'doa o tree' ♦ 'coloraa' ♦ 
ccAsaron*' No 'poetic* wordej no 'poetic i^tax; no rhythm; no rhyme... 
"Lm gran fr^qumz* fife la luaa U^at / ya no •DtutisBam »u hahitu*! firmamanto." 
Again, the whole trick i« played by unueual collocationei 'gran frangaezc' ♦ 
'luna, ' ••ne««ia««a' * 'iiraaamnto,' and 'habitual' * 'firmmmMto,' ae well aa 
a etylistic claehi 'firsaaenfio' (as opposed to the expected 'cieio'J. Kow, 
•gran' can mean both 'big' and 'great,' but Inglieh denies ua a word «o neatly 
polytemicr »o the translator must choose to convey one of the two senees; which 
one? Obviouely, the wideness/vastness of the moon is what 'gran' is alluding 
to, we checked the translation* "The huge candor of the full moon / no longer 
enchants its usual finaaaient." To my mind, none of the key moments has been 
properly rendered or compensated for. 'Huge' is too three-dimensional i 'vamt' 
would have been better and even more striking as a collocate. 'Inchants' is 
nothing short of banal. Will 'enthuse' do? m all agreed that the medicine 
was vforse than the malady, as the Spanish saying' goes Cwith a p.^ayful 
alliteration chipped in for good meaeure). Still, there's no 'magic* or 'charm' 
in Borges's moon. To this day, I haven't been able to coos up with anything 
remotely satisfactory, but I'd much rather go tot: 'excites,' 'fills with 
excitement* or something like it. 'firmament,' on its part, forces the hand; 
it is too un-colloquial CI pointed out that th» 'same' words can be 
stylistically more or less marksd in different languages) and, therefore, 
overcharged. Cen the excessive 'firmament' offset the weak 'charms'? No, 
coe»senK?tion is not the sum of two evils, but the restoring of balance. 
'Heavens' would undoubtedly have been a letter choice, but the translator h^ 
already used it. 'drato' ia not 'lovely' at all, 3«»t plain 'nice' or, less 
colloquially, 'pleasant.' 

Of course, not being a native speaker of Inglish, I mav well be partially 
or totally wrong in my asses wient of the translation, but I know Spanish, 
poetics, literature, Borges and Buenos Aires well, which qualifies my analysis 
of the original. For my didactic purposes, that waft enough. Me were there to 
detect and diagnose prdnlemsi solutions, if found, would come as a bonus. 

Another intex.-esting problem was the game of 'traeo, ' an Argentine Cand 
Uruguayan) raalltm, in the •Sfythical Foundation of Buenos Aires." The lines go 
"Un mlmac^ eoaado cows re vis de nalpe / Mabtm6 y aa la traatlanaa coavmraaron 
un truco." Again an unusual collocations 'convsrsar' ♦ 'firueo. ' The 'aimacin' 
is a general store oum has where the newly-urban gauchos mingle with the 
recently arrived poor immigrants. Truco' is more than a game originally played 
by the gAuehosf it's a challenge to the players' ability to lie and misleadt 
each of four players is dealt but three cards, y^ it can take t»B minutes for 
« hind to hm played. If you don't know the game, even if you can read the 
original, the metaphor will be completely lost upon youi a Kexican wouldn't be 
able to makm heed or tail of it. 

No translator can hope to convey all that in the body of the translation? 
so what does he do? Be can choose one of several approaches t cop out and omit 
the whole thiim, keep the rmallva {and explain it in a footnote), generalise, 
or put in a raaliwa familiar to the reader. Thie is Alastair ftsid's solutions 
"A gsasr&l stars pink as th» back of & playing card / Sbona bright [fijf in tha 
back thara was pokar talk,* If Borges only knew his gauchos would end up 
playing poker I It is as ridiculous as having Wild Bill Hickoek shot dead at a 
truco table. They are not even the same cards: true© i« played with Spanish 
cards, forty to a deck, no eights, nines or tens, no queens rhorses,' i.e. 
knights, instead)! no spades, or clubs, or hearts, or diamonds... you get, I 
hope, the picture. Xnd whatever became, by the way, of the alexandrines (and 
their assonant abba rhyme structure)? The kind of tranelation people should be 
punished for committing. 
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By claei thr««» Pushkin had h—n introducsd ihm'm my £avourit« po«t, so 
I know hin w«ll snough). Th« reason I opttt<S for worthing with «n original ray 
students could not understand was siotplss a translation must b« p«rc«ivsd a« 
an original and valusd on its own literary asrits. Ths first piac* wm lay hands 
upon was "Ex Ongm Lmon^m," one of those devastating epigrasHaes the poet was 
renowned and feared for. Firsts I read the Russian aloud. ! then read it ones 
more and asked then to listen to the music and follow the 'lyrics' in Amdt's 
linear version. X explained that four-foot iamb is the Russian verse par 
excellence (the only poea in that aaeter we used, fthough, was the short epigraisme 
on VorontsovK w»* * ""'^ paroxytonie and oxytonic rhymes to 

alternate regularly. We saw that it is well nigh impossible to maintain such 
altsrnation in Bngliah and useless in Spaatsh, sinc« the ear barely notices the 
effect. 

Kay Z take the liberty of quoting almost verbatim that particular class 
(I rscordad samt of thsa|. Z have only edited seme obvious repetitions, a 
couple of irrelevant asides and all ray mistakes t 

"Let us start first of all with "fix &nge ^eoneai" in English. I'd like one 
of you to tell us what she gle/me^i frois this poem, what she liked and disliked 
and whyi in either case, i.e. Z want your reactions as readers. 

£x CTnge £ecm«a 

Nj9dAvno j'a mtikhimi kSk-to mvimtaul 
Z v^al ikh 2»e« p6dpiMi mvoj§jf 
Zbumilay Mbat o nikh »t»tj§jka tlutul, 
B9M pSdplai sA pustlv j9j6, Mlodjij. 
Nu chtO'sh? HI mnj», ni ploahadn6mi ah^tu 
Kjm udaids priktft mvoikh prokigs 
on po kagtjim tsMtiAl m;imafA v adnatu, 
Ja po ashim utnil jmv6 kak rmMi 

[Hot long ago Z gave a little flick in verses 
And issued them without my signature; 

Some clown of a journalist printed a little piece about 
Releasing it without signAture, the cad. {th^. 
But fancy I Neither Z nor fthat] gutter clown 
Succeeded in concealing our tricks t 
Be knew ue in a minute by my talons, 
Z kmu him by his ears right enough. ] 

What does the title G»an7 Let us proceed §n translators, we don't know 
Latin. Obviously the title wust have something to do with the peemr eo ^ will 
probebly find a few clues in it. What we have to do is seerch to£ thm and — w« 
hope — find th«B. Before we 60, can we at least have any orientation of what 
the title might mean? ffe know 'Imonam' is 'lion.' Zs there any other word we 
know? 'Sx'l Hot that we know what it's doing here, but it's an old face. What 
do ym know it to mean? 'Former. ' zt must have another meaning which Snglish 
or Spanish have not inherited. Zt cannot be a 'former lion,* right? Are you 
familiar with thm expression 'ex cathedra'? Zt means to deliver a lecture* to 
sperJs 'froB' the dais. For thoss who know "Cosl fan tutf't 'Ho i arial gi^ 
grigl, «x catAedrs pBrlo..,' "My hair is grey, I speak 'from' experience." So 
what we have there is a 'xrcci' q£ && 'out of.' ^ still don't kr.ow what it 
means here, but wo're trying to go through oisjl filesi in my ease, opera, Mos&rt 
suddenly come to the rescue. This is the way a translator works: Svsry 
conceivable piece of knowledge stored there beneath heaps of rubble in our 
memory's attic can be used. 

What does the po^ say? What is Pushkin calling this journalist? An ass I 
Why? 'Z knew him by his ears.' Because he had called Pushkin what? A lioni 
He had known him by his talons, 'sx ung»' {'ungs' is 'nail,' 'claw,' 'talon' in 
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Latin). 'Ex Ung9 Lmonmat' |thc vmrh is alidod)} by thm tftlons, by th« clftw* you 
c»n t«ll the lion. 'Urn }snmi m« by my talons, I knsw bla by his sari. ' 'I'm a 
lioHr ha's an asa,' in the British ssnss of ths word, a donkay. 

Wa don't hav« to know Latin to gusss it, if ws go tha right way. And what 
w« ar« Isaening in this ceurss is praoisaly to find that way. For inatanca, 
'laonaa' must havs soewthing to do with lion. I know that Latin ia inflactad, 
■o thia must b« 'lion' in ona of tha casas. 'Ex' ia a praposition, in all 
probability 'ax' damanda that lion ba inflactad and that's what that '-aai' is 
doing thara aftar 'Imonf it's tha accusativa. Now I know 'ax' to maan 
'fonaar. ' It can't ba. Than X try and ask mysalf , do I know any Latin provarbs 
or phrasas that night giva as a clua, iika 'aar cat&adra' or 'a pluzibum miim' , 
that 'a' ia tha 'ax' without tha 'x't 'Out of many - ona.' 'Sx aaguo at beno'i 
^Baeauaa it 'a good and it 'a fail,' a lagal phraaa. Kaobar 'ax officio' of a 
Boards Ba haa tha right to ba thara 'baeauaa' of hia poaitionr 'dua to, ' 'out 
of.' All thia wa can infar without going to a Latin dictionary (which would ba 
tha firat thing to do if %#a wantad to eranalata). 

RasMibars from now on wa hava to raad aa tranalatora. It is not anough 
to raad aa wa usad to. ita imiat pick up avary possible clua, guastion avary 
singla %*ord, avan tha onas that look moat obvioua. And thay may indaad ba 
obviouai aftar you quaation ttuMn* it may ao happan that this tra« ia indaad a 
traa. But you cannot aatiafy ymsrsalvaa with knowing baforahand that normally 
a traa ia a traa. Ia it a traa iil£t? 

So, lat'a proeaad to tha poam, atieking to tha linaar tranalation. Lat 
ua saa what Puahkin aaid in Russian, oavar mii»fl whathar ha said St mora 
agraaably than this. "Not long ago I gava a littla..." What happanad? 
Obvioualy, ha publiahad a poam anonym^siy. * . . . ralaaalng it without 
signatura." What happwEiad naxt? It saams that a joumaliat knaw who wrota tha 
poam, and said, "Ifou ara not fooling ma. * Probably, ha uaad tha phrasa 'ex unga 
laonam' in hia article. "You can hide your name tmt you cannot hide your 
talonal" And Pushkin is using that against hia in the ami. ¥ou don't know, but 
it 'a a vary educated guaaa, isn't it? "But fancy, neither I nor... tricks." 
Hhat'a that? "Ha knaw wto Z waa, Z know «rho ha waa." l«hy? "Ba knew me in a 
minute by my talona, Z knaw him by hia eara right anough." The moment he read 
my po«B he knaw it had been written by a lion, tha moment I read his review I 
knew it had been written tef an ass. That's tha essence. Just as a one-liner, 
it would have dona wall an«»agh. Imagine thm Bentaen-Quayla debates "I can tell 
you by yotir foxy ways# .^Senator." "And I can tell you also by your asinine bray. 
Senator." That could have be«a a fantastic one-liner. Now this, besides, is 
also a poam. 

The poes is built around that apigramma. What %je have in tha linear 
translation is just t^ atory. V have the lyrics without the music. It 
doesn't sound as pretty as "Kjmdivno j* atiJUsimi kmk'to sviatiiul." So, what 
Walter Amdt does is say "ORj I'm going to try and versify this story. I'll try 
to come up with a poam is ^glish that will maks tha mum point, that will make 
as clear to the Engliah reader as this linear translation does what the thing 
is about, but will provide besidea some aaathetic enjoyment and give some notion 
of what tha original aouiuis lite. So that the reader of Puahkin in Bngliah can 
experience an aesthetic fseling of joy, elation, marvel or somsthing akin to 
what tha readers of Pushkin in Russian felt." Of course, it's very much a self- 
defeating purpose, because Walter Amdt will never mean to the Inglish reader, 
no matter how fantastic his translation, what Pushkin means to a Kusaian. The 
same happens with Borges and me. Borges will never mean to a Colae:bian what It 
means to ma, but that's axtra-linguiaticr that has nothing to do with literature 
as such; it's an emotional bond that ^es beyond tha words and the sense and is 
impossibla to translate by definitions it is not nrritten. So you give up on 
that to begin with and try for second best. Let us sea how good second beat it: 
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one d&y I flicked my whip-o-vftrs® & little 

And let thw thing go out without my nassms 

Some scribbler pounced on it with ink end epittle 

And had th^ print his piece unsigned, for sh&me^ 

Oh, Lord I The heck or I hed never reckoned 

That mtr generic merks gave ue eveys 

Re knevr me by my talons in a second, 

X knma him in an instant by his bray. 

Who wants to analyse it as a piece of English poetry, good or bad? He are 
not intereeted in where it cosmm frois but in whet it sounds like* It doeen't 
have to be a scholarly analysis, but the analysie you would do by yourselves if 
you wanted to tranelate it. 

[Students It's fun to read, but I'm sure the Russian is a lot better.} 

Never mind. You'll never understand the Russian^ will yeu? Khat do you 
care? It's fun to readi that's the main point. Does* everybody agree? This 
book, Pumhkin Thrmmfold . ie fantastic! it gives the original, in Cyrillic; it 
givee a linear translation, not word for word, because what %ie read in the first 
version is not awkward grairmar; it just lets you know whet it says, only when 
you say this in Russian it rhymes. And in the third, metric vereion, ^mdt ie 
saying to us ''Now this is the way I suggest that we put togetlMr, reehuf fie 
those words so that we %iould coaum up with a poea in English too.* So definitely 
this is poetry and that is not* The question is, is this good poetry? The 
epigraiOMS are Mant to poke fun at people. !f they're not fun to read, they 
fail as epigrafiBwe, and if the translations of epigrassaes are not fun to read, 
they fail as translations. If it is fun to read, then it has baeicelXy 
accomplished its task« lie still don't know how well, but ym can tell that it's 
got sosMithing going for it. 

Let'e see what it iss The first obvious thing is the rhyme. Rhysko ie not 
simply pretty; there's an aesthetic function to it* It's a relatively new 
phenomenon. The GreeScs didn't know it. Ths Romans didn't know it* Chinese and 
Japanese poets don't know it. It's a rather recent Suropeen Invention. What's 
the point of rhyme? Again I'm not looking for a scholarly eaeplanation. Try, 
close your eyes, and say, what's the difference between «i eiepression that 
rhyiMS and an expression that doesn't? It becomes synaesthetic. Different 
kind» of feelings, perceived by different nervous sensorial centers, coiBbine in 
a whole. So the rhythm, the caidc^e that ^u might fMl while dancing^ plus the 
isheerly melodic cos^lnation of sounde that you may enjoy while listening to 
music, converge with sense and they neatly meet in the ntansa. But, more 
importantly, rhyme creates an expectation. ¥ou know that sooner or later the 
rhyming %iord will come, and that generates, on a she#rly piranic basis, a 
relationship that two words might otherwise not have. ek:>od poete are tho«# who 
make unconnected words rhyme* 

That'e why in Spanish it is poor to have grammatical desinences rhymes 
'estaba' with ^redaccaba, ' 'esiser' and 'co^r, ' 'dormido' and 'ido,' 'teniente' 
and 'disidente.' Those are poor rhymes, since such suffixee rhyme by 
definition; thereform good pomts try to avoid them. It doesn't happen in 
Englishs 'Learned' does not rhyme with 'founded' or 'brought' or 'might' or 
'could' or 'had*' 'Constitution' and 'declension' don't thymm in Snglish but 
'constitucidn' ftnd ' dmcXlnaeidn' do in Spanish. Spanish ie a very difficult 
language for finding nice rhymee because they are all so obvious; which is going 
to be a probleift when come to the translation of this posm into Spanish. 
English and Russian have many more sounds than Spanish and, more in^ortantly, 
many more consonants; which means that there are many mor^ possible rhymee and 
in general sound effecte than in Spanish. 

We have, then, this formal structure that "Not long ago..*** lacke. What 
about t^M rhythm? Is that peculiar to this translation? Did Walter Arndt come 
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up with thm Idmm of smking th« Sngliih lin« b«at7 No, it's typicAl Bngllah 
prosody. Practically all Snglish Unas sound lika that. "To ait on rocks, to 
muB« o'ar flood and fall, / To slowly traea tha foraat's ahady scana, / imara 
things that own not man 'a doeiinioa d**eii, / And moirtai foot hath na'ar or rarely 
bean..." English and Russian ara tonic languagas? it's axpactad; it would hava 
baan wrong if ha hadn't dona it. It wouldn't hava soundad Sngliah at all, at 
laast not classical English. Not only thsts how many baata t? a lina? It is 
a fiva-'foot iamb. 

can you think of anything alsa writtan in f iva-loot issib? Basicallyr tha 
cofQplata works of fiilliaa Shakaspaara. "If fi^aic b# tha food of art, play onl" 
is a typical fiva-foot ian^. Listan to tha Rusaianr 'HJmdivao ia mtlkbtml kaJc- 
te Mv£stnul. . iKactly tha sana natar. waltar An^dt is not aping tha Russian 
than. It so happana that both systaom hava tha aquivalant varaa. It's aarvad 
to hiiB in a plattar. English tradition givaa hia axaetly tha aanta matarial to 
work with. In Spanish, though, thara'a no such thing. In spMlsh it is tha 
syl labia that counts, not tha atraas. But ao far tha form in Ruasian and 
Engliah la tha aama. Ha hava tha fiva-foot iamb, wa haVa tha aight Unas, thay 
all rhyna. 

what alsa can wa say about tha fora of thia poaa? Wa ara analyaing tha 
rauaic bafora daaling with tha lyrica. Is thara any othar puraly formal faatura 
that wa can not lea? Baaidaa tha mbabadcd pattam, thara'a still ona othar thing 
that ia not ao aaay to aehiava in English. It 'a not lii^aaibla, it 'a not a 
feat, but it 'a already not mi o^ch on a plattar as tha raat. Paroxytonas at tha 
end of tha odd linaa. Again, that 'a tha way it ia alao in Ruaaian, but in 
Ruaaian it 'a aaay, ao much so that it ia axpacteds Ona thing you do in Russian 
is alternate. In English it's vary difficult, baeauae moat worda are 
monoay liable, so in order to hava that extra ayllabla you have to look for the 
paroxytonic word. Of couraa, there are plenty, but not that many, atatistically 
speaking. Formally, it 'a vary complex. Again, it doea nothing but reproduce 
the form of the original, but for the time being, thia I'm whiaparing in your 
•ar. You hava no way of knowing what Pushkin does, we are analysing this as 
if it ware a piece of Sngliah poetry. 

So far - tha melody i «w haven't cared a bit about the content. Anything 
else about the melody before gping into analysing actual worda? Wa hava tha 
iamb, the trochee, the dactyl, the amphibrach, tha anapaest, all of Greek 
origin. For inatanca, in Spanish, tha only tonic versa is the dmoxmXlitbo 
haroico and all tha martial songs, all the national uithams are in it. "Old 
amrtmlma ai grito aagrado, / lUbmrttd, Zi&»rt*&, llb^rtM^, / oXcf ml rtfido dm 
rotas emdmnme, / ved efi troao a ia no^le igualdad." That 'a tha Argentina 
anthsm; tha Uruguayan anthani 'OrimntmZmaf ia pmtrim o Im tumba" etc. etc. And 
this, tha iamb, ia tha moat common foot both is ingliah and in Ruaaiaa. If you 
keep it in Spanish, it's eumbarsomai it sounds soi^tonoua. You could, it's not 
that we don't do it becauaa we haven't thought of it, it 'a no good! Juat listen 
to the thrae^foot dactyls /oyd a^rti-iea el gr^-to sagr^-do/. It is horrible! 
Mo wonder all the national anthems ara writtan like thia. 

Are there any ini^r rhymes, alliterations, plays on sounds? If they ara 
not obvious, there aren't any, because their point is to bj noticed, right? So, 
we caiuiot go with tha melodic an^ilyaia any further. Mow let ua sea to what use 
this fonsal schame is put by tha poet, in this case, the tranalator. Does it 
sound lofty, for instance in c^sparison with "to sit on rocks, to muse o'er 
flood &nd fell, / To alowly trace tha foraat's shady scana, / Where thinga that 
own not man's dominion ^lell, / And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been...?" 

{Students 'It sounds flippant.'] 

It's more than flippant, it's just colloquial; it aounds like the kind of 
thing one would invent on the spur of tha moment, right? Of course we know it 
must have taken a lot of trouble, but the fact that the troiUole doean't show 
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in«ko« it all thm aasm «ffactiv«. hs translators, a qu«i»tion vmb should amk 
ours«lv«s iSf irrssfMtetivs of this bslng vary good as it is, whsthsi: th« 
original wac as flipp«:itt, b«causs othttrwisa it would b« bstraying ths spirit o£ 
ths original. Ths only thing ^ havs to go by is that linsar translation. How 
do«s that linear translation sound, doss it sound lofty or dossn't it? 

[ Studant ; ' It does not . ' ] 

So in all probability styls has not b«sn bstraytnl. And it hasn't. Yo* 
s«s how wm are approaching this posm, by concentric circles, analysing one at 
a tine, and approaching the saessage, the meaning, the core fross the cutieidj» 
which is the way we nonoally read; we may be aware of it or not, but that's the 
way we do it. So, let us proceed to the next circle. 

"One d&y 1 flickad my trkip-o^versm a lifitie." Does anything strike you 
in that line? The 'little' and the 'spittle' sound out, so to speak, right? 
And the 'whip>o'? Had you ever seen that before? No. There are several 
questions to be asked. Do \m like it? First and foi^Miost. That's half the 
justification. Second, does the original do anything as bold as this? From 
what we know, what it says is "Not long ago I gave a little flick in ^mrees;" 
literally, it says "I whistled in verses." What does this "One day I fllokiKi 
ray whip-o-verse a little" say? It's sanething without ioportance, X just 
scribbled sooiething. If we go word for word, there's absolutely nothing except 
'verse' in conmon between the first line of the linear trsjnslation and the first 
line of the metric one. The 'not long %go' becoeise 'one day,' the 'gave a 
little flick in' beeocnes 'flicked ay whip-o-verse. ' Does it matter? Me ail 
feel that it does not, right? But why? ffe all agree; but as translators fs 
have to know why, because if it doesn't aatter her* then may be it doesn't 
matter at all; and maybe when we wreck our brains to find a word, %«e're %irecking 
our brains in vain, we're barking at the wrong tree. That's why it's so 
important to study this kind of translation, to learn frcxa thea the do'e and 
don'ts. Why doesn't it aatter? What doesn't change? 

The meaning is different, but what remains? The ifi&fiai doesn't 
change. We can fiddle around with %^rds and meaning, provided that w« make the 
same sense and therefore evoke the same situation, as far as possible, and the 
same reaction to that same situation, as far as possibls; and that is prscisely 
what this translation does. Zt could, and it can be said otherwise. I brought 
you a second one th'4t I ran intos a different approach to the same poem by a 
different translator; but let us concern ourselves only with this one now. The 
important thing is that Pushkin sayst "Some time in the pest, not long ago, one 
day, once upon a time, a few deys back — who cares?— I just scribbled a couple 
of lines." Only he doesn't say 'scribbled,' he uses a poetic imeget "X'm such 
a bom poet, that 1 write lines like birds sing. ! don't evea. write them, I 
whistle them." That's what Halter Arndt says. If Pushkin were writing in 
English, this would be a very plausible way he might have chosen to say exactly 
the same thing. jy%d that is what vw, as translators, try to do. It's 
impossible to find the answer, of course, but we ask ourselves, what would the 
author write if he were writing in English, or Spanish, you see? We place 
ourselves in the poet's shoes; that's why it's so important to translate poets 
or writers you feel are particularly close to you; so that this mimesis, this 
stepping into the other guy's shoes isn't that difficult! You can «iipathise. 
Lat's go on# 

"And issued them without my signature," says the original. Now, there are 
a few modal particles in Russian — which cannot be translated into English 
because in English thsy don't exist— that lighten this 'issued them without my 
signature' that sounds so formal. There's nothing formal about that second line 
in Pushkin. 

[A minuts or so missing as tape is switchsd] 



Wh&t would h&pp«n if Arndt hnd chansnd th« lion into a tig#r or into t 
fox? Bm eouXd hmvm tak«n thm mBxm lib«rti#ii is above, but hm didn't* Is thsrs 
a reason or la it aisBply that ha didn't h&va to? 

IStudant talka] 

I'm not quaationing at all tha last t^ linea. But why ao many Iii)«rti«a 
abova and auddanly auch a siaticuloua cara to b^a aa aamantic aa poaaibl« without 
la&ving poatry aaida? Thia ia tha joSwl began by aaying that those two 
lines could stand on thsir own. The rest is just the pi^logua, it 'a juat a 
laad^up to it, it dcasn't really mattsri all that can be ehang^; what cannot 
be changed is that iVshkin ia very cleverly calling hiaiaelf a lion vid hia 
reviewer an aaa. Sverything else ia negotiable; pity that precisely there i^ndt 
had to make this small concession, which goes unnoticed unisas we read It tha 
way l^m suggesting we do. Everything's okay, but hs switched the sensorial 
perceptions; it would have bsen so neat if we had both seeing each other instead 
of the critie seeing Pushkin ar^ H^shkin hearing hisi* On the other hand, Amdt 
improves over Pushkin, since the 'bray' is imch Gsors effective as the very last 
word of the epigranMi a very neat cospensantlon. 

You realiee the degree o£ sophistication and mlnuteswea that reading 
requirea in order to attempt a reasonable translation. And we haven't finished. 
Of course, we cannot spend the w^^le course on a poes, £'m just trying to whet 
your appetite, so to speak. I'm trying to teach you to read because %^at you 
haven't understood you cannot tranalatef and since we are dealli^ with poetry, 
underatanding the worde, underatandlim this pose as «w und^stai^ this linear 
translation, being able to say ^'Okay, Z know whet it eaye, t know what it's 
about," is not enoughi all these othsr things must be taken into acrount too. 
This analysis that we subjected the Inglisb to Jlrndt had to subject the Russian 
to, so as to glean all the information and see the idioeyneracias in this poem 
within Pushkin's oeuvre, Pushkin's osuvr« within i9th century Russia, I9th 
century Ruasia in connection with the RcaanticlKi In Europe , etc., in order 
finally to come up with this translation. Bscause this tranalation has to 
sound, ideally, Byronian, Shelleyan, Kaataian, or ffordaworthf.an* £ mean, it has 
to acund more or lees like what the English were writing at that time, because 
Pushkin had not come from another planet i he was the Rueaian romantic, the way 
Lamartine was the French romantic* 

f Student I Where then is Pushkin? In other words, if you're |Hitting this into 
the framework of poetry, not in Russia, what is left of ^eiycin?| 

oh, no, no. Pushkin is what you bsgin with« My point is you cannot stop 
there. You have to travel along these concentric circlee, going away from 
Pushkin. For instance, imagine X produce this fantastic translation, it reads 
beautifully, but nobody would ever believe that it was i^ittsn in the 19th 
csntury by a 19th century poet. I've come up with an excellent poee but it 
sounds like Sara Pound. Who will believe that Pushkin wrote like Srra Pound? 
Therefore I eucceed as a poet and I fail as a translator. There's nothing wrong 
in succeeding as a poet and failing as a translator, of coxireef I think it's 
better than the alternative. 

let's go on to the Spanish, are going to do exactly the same 

things He are going to approach it from without. So, what is the first thing 
we're going to do? Listsn to the melody. (Z intentionally use sveryday words 
because they are related to our everyday axpsrience. The moment you start using 
highfalutin terms it becosses something unemotional.) We have to do exactly the 
same analysis we performed on jyrndt's version and wm will use tondt's linear 
translation to know exactly where th® translator hae sSwrchanged us. 

3ilb4 no hm mucho Bin qumrmr en verso 

y mmndSlo min firms publicmr, 

un bu£6n pmriodiBtM, ;a.* may pmrvmrMoi , 
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cr±tic6m* «n un diario... sin £irm»r. 
Puma blmn, ni « mi ni &1 bui6n d« amrrmm 
ramaltdnos Im btamm bMlmdls 
R9CQaoci^m ml punto #1 por mi9 gmrrmw, 
yo m 41 poe mum oirmjtM !• &<lv9rt£, 

1 1 whlKtlad not lon^ a^o uniatvntionally in v«rM 
tod had it publiahad without sy signaturai 
A 5tist«r of « journalist -thm naughty oamt" 
Criticised aw in a nswspapar... without signing. 
Wsll, nsithcr I or ths snid jttstcr 
Managed to ^t away with our trivial jokex 
Ks kn«w m« in an instant by my talons* 
By his sars I found hia out.l 

What can ws say about ths rhysws? Sams pattam as the English, what about 
what ws would call in Spanish rim*M MgudBB y lianas? Exactly the sane. In 
Spanish it's as «asy as it is in Russian to alternate -stressed and unstressed 
syllables at the end of the line, but it's not -typical to try and pley on that. 
So ths translator, either by sheer chance, which I doubt, or in order to mimic 
the original, says "I'm going to l» as faithful as possible. And although this 
is not normally done in Spanish, it is in Russian, and I'm going to give them 
a piece of Russian flavour" -although if I didn't explain it to you» you would 
have never guessed it. ^ ^ * 

Anything elss about the rhyme? They are all consonant, in ^igXisn and in 
Spanish and in Russian, i.e. both vowels and consonants are the same. For 
instance an assonant rhyas would be 'pubiicar' and 'anisMl, ' wher* only both 
accentuated a's rhyme. Spanish is known for assonant rhymes i since the Spanish 
vowels are so important, consonants go almost unm>tieed, and that is why 
assonant rhyme is much more common than in Englieh. But there's something about 
those rhymes that worries me. 'Publlemr' and 'fiimar, ' t%io Inflnitlvee of the 
first conjugation, that's a cheap rhyme. X could tell you, the translator has 
an alibi, because in those places Pushkin rhymee 'svis&ntil' and 'tisnul,' which 
are, respectively, the past tensss of 'to whistle' and to 'throw out' but, as 
in English and as opposed to SfMuiish, in Russian not all past tsnsss rhyme, nor 
do all infinitives. Rsre I think the translator didn't find anything better, 
and probably there wasn't; but the fact that this is as ^od a translation as 
you can get doesn't make it ideal. So far - the melody. Any inner rhymes? 
Inner rhymes, if purposely put, can be very beautiful, otherwise they are 
tremendously bothersome ar^, since in Spanish there are so many consonant and 
assonant rhymes, it's easy to have inner rhymes unwittingly. ££ they are there 
by chance, then it's a minus for the translator. Are there any? No, there 
aren't. Let us see the liberties the Spanish author tooks "SUM no hM muaho 
sin guersr an verso..." Our linear translation reads "Hot long ago I gave a 
little flick in verses." 

[Student: What does 'hm' mean there?} 

That's an old form of 'Aacer. ' And it fitsi it's 19th centu-y. And he 
keeps ths whistling, which Amdt had given up on, i^t because this translator 
is mose faithful, but becauss he manages to, and besides ws agreed it was not 
of the essence. "X m&ad§lo sin firms publicmr. ' Let us compare this line with 
"And let the thing go out without my name." 

{Students It has got that tongue-in-cheek.} 

well, it's not that much tongue- tn-cheek| it Just says what it's suppossd 
to say, not disgracefully, but not very gracefully either. 

[Student: It's more literal than Amdt.] 
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ThAt in itself is not & sin, if by bming literal it could b« grftcttfuli th« 
probltts it that it isn't. It's not « bad lins, but it's dvfinitsly not as 
tongus«-in-chssk as '*Anct 1st ths thing go out without osy naxas,'' buf6n 
pmriotiistM, fsl amy pmrv^raoi , criticdsm mn au dlario... Bin f imar* " 

(Student: Shouldn't 'si amy pmrvmrmo' go in parsnthssss? | 

Parsnthsssa ars also writtsn-out pausss# it dossn't rsally mattsr. 'El 
muy pmrvmr»o* is ths squivalsnt of 'for sham' which stood for ths 'cad' in 
English* Why ths two ~in fact four— snelitic pronouns, th« pronouns aftsr ths 
facts 'aandtfio' and 'crlticdM, ' instsad of 'io «aiid#' an 'mm criticd'? It 
could bs in ordsr to avoid ths iassbi lH. mmnd§, mSm f^r^mM pgrblic^/ 1 but Z 
think it sounds aors tongus«*in-chssk this way. Ths iandl> is all but unnoticsd 
in ffiany linsSf such as **Puss bimn, ni m sd ni ai buiAn dm mmrrmm.'' My gusss is 
our translat;or is trying to savs ths only proclitic pronoun for contrast -«-andp 
thsrsfors, scnphacis** at ths vary sndt 'is adirsrti,' A way of compsnsating for 
ths rathsr unslsgant construction 



But ws stoppsd short of ths analysis s f^sn ws analysed ths mslody ws 
didn't spsak about ths kind of vsrss. What kind of vsrss is this? Ws hav« a 
vary nsat pattsm in Sngllsh, not so in Spanish. ""SUb^ no hm meho min qumrmr 
un vmrBO*" That's alrsady too much rsgularity# fortunatsly snough thsr#'s no 
pattsm to ths rsst of ths posa - ai^parsntly* Ws know that ths Spanish 
hsndscasyllabls has ons rulss a isandatory accsnt on ths sixth ayllabls. Bxcspt 
that ths toandatory accsnt on ths sixth syllabls can bs ootittwl if you havs ons 
on ths fourth, but than you nssd ons on ths sighth. Zf you want to translats 
into Spanish, Spanish prosody has to coem out« I 'a not blaming you for not 
knowing thsss things; soeistittss translators ars unawars that thsrs ars such 
rulss# and sithsr thsy follow thsn unconsciously or thsy don't, and thsn thsy 
fail. But you ars ' study ii^' to bscocas translators, in that you want a 
thsoratical apparatus that will hslp you; this is part of it. I'm going to givs 
you a tm^ notions as ws go, but you cannot stop hsrss Vou havs to go on 
studying on your own. 

Any coi&msnts about this last coupls of linss? Thsrs's a vary awkward 
twist in ths last lins. Ths o-a-s synalspha adding insult to ths injury of a 
doubls accusativst 'ro a #1.' In Spanish ws say 'is cfi una carta a Jumn,' 
doubling ths accusative, but ws don't writs it. That's bad snough; but 'is 
advsrti' is not accusati^, is dativs. What hs wants to say is '£ saw him,' 'X 
discovsrsd him.' WS should psrhaps go for 'io acfvsrti,' although in Spanish ws 
uss 'Is' in ths cass of accusativs masculins. But since 'mdvmrtlr' has as its 
primary msaning 'to warn,' ths moment ws say 'is advsrti' it sounds rathsr as 
'£ wamad him' rathsr than '! found him out,' so the 'io' is doubly nscsssary; 
and it's a pity, bscause I think this last lins could sasily bs msndsd. ^y 
dontt you try? hll you havs to do is disposs of the <touble accusativs and 
change the 'is' into 'lo.' Odiously, S know why hs has the dmible accusativs, 
hs nsed IX syllables and the a providss the extra one. Can ws somehow or othsr 
keep 11 syllablss witlKdut ths awkward twist? Okay, ths 'ie' bscomss 'iu.' 
Thsn, ws have to take away either 'a SI' or 'io.' Which one? Let's forgst 
about poetry now; syntactically, which one should go? 

[Student I Do we need 'a 41'?] 

We need 'SX' in order to kesp the emphasis. It is obvioue it's 'him, ' but 
I want that parallelism because it's in ^.hs original. Which is ascend best? 
Do ws ksep ths awkward twist to ksep ths parallslism or is it too high a pries 
to pay? That's a qusstion ssrious translators Ivsvs to ask themselves all ths 
tims. Jy& I paying too high a pries to bs faithful? In order to be faithful to 
s*. great poet, am I not writing lousy poetry? Rnd that's ths %Mrst kind of 
faithfulness, that's like smothering ths baby out of love. You'd better Isavs 
it alons. So which to chooss? 
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{Studonts I^tB In favour o£ dlimliiAtinQ th« double accusAtivs* 1 

The translator was probably so blindM by ths original that hm couldn't 
SMI. That's why X chose something we c&aXd not possibly understand in the 
original, so that we could read both translations without being blinded by it. 
It's going to be much more difficult to do it when you understand the original.** 

This was class four, delivered on October 29, 1988. In class five we went 
on to -A Winter Evening. The goea is in four-feet trocheei another blessing 
fcr this translator, since the Spanish syllabic equivalent of the four*foot 
iamb, the enneasyllable, is completely atypical, whereas the octosyllable is the 
moot popular verse in Spanish, hn analysis of the first stansa proved most 
illuminating^ 



Zlmni vj^chmr 

saria f^l6ju nj^bo krdjmt 
Vlkhri 9nj4ihnyjm krutjAf 
To, kmk xvjmr oni xavdjet. 
To, zmplAch^t kAk ditjA. 
To, po kr6v2jm obvjmtMhiloj 
Nam Mhol6moj MMmitamlt, 
To, kmk patnlk tmpoMdiloj 
NMm V ok6mhko suMtuchXt* 

b) Arndt's metric translation; 

Storm has set the heavens scowling 
Whirling gusty blissarde wild. 
Now they are like beasts a^growling. 
Now a-wailing like a child; 
Now along the brittle thatches 
They will scud with rustling sound. 
Now against the window latchee 
Like belated wanderers pound. 

c) My translation 

Tard0 de ijnvlerno 

La eonsenta omaurm crece 
limndo nXvmom rmmolinom, 
como fiera ruge a veces, 
llora a vmcmm como im niiio* 
A ve^es iios milbm in&imrtm 
por el tmcho vMcllmntm 
o golp€k a nues^ra ptierta 
cumI tMrdIo GiJ^AMntm* 



a) Arndt's literal translations 

Storm with mist the heavens covers, 
Snowy whirlwinds twisting; 
Now like a wild beast falls roaring, 
Now falls crying like a child. 
Now along the wisened roof 
Abruptly with the straw it rustles, 
Now like a belated wanderer 
fit our wind^ it will rap. 

c) Babette Oeutsch's translations 

storm-clouds dim the sky; the tempest 
Weavee the snow in patterne wild; 
£«ike a beai^t the gale is howling, 
And now wailing like a child; 
On the worn old roof it rustles 
The piled thatch, and then again 
Like a traveler belated 
Knocks upon our window-pane. 



[Winter Evening] 

I Storm grows dark 
entwining enowy whirlwinds, 
as a beast it roars sometimes, 
it cries sometimes like a child. 
Sometimes it whietlee hesitatingly 
through the creaki^^ roof 
or it knocks at our door 
like a l^lated wanderer.} 



One thing stands outs none of the three SMtric translations is 
'semanticaliy faithful to the original, which was to be eaepected, but they all 
take different liberties, even within the saaie language. Can any of them be 
called adequate? Can the 'linear' one? The latter question gets a ringing NOi 
?as, it is closv snough to the %^rds Pushkin has selected to convey his sense ^- 
but it utterly fails to pleases Pushkin would have never forgiven such a 
translator ^ pace Vladimir Nabokov. Of course, it could be much worse. The 
first line is after all a neat four^-foot trochee and the second a three-foot 
one; but as they rest of the version shows, it's been pure chanos. Jkny reader 
who claims to have enjoyed such a prosaic text either is a enob or lacks any ear 
for language - let alone poetry; probably both. The other translations may not 
be on the same level with Pushkin, but are much closer to him than the first 
one. 
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Lfit US ftn&lyM thorn: Arndt's storm 'hM s«t thm hmmvmnm Mcowltng,' 
Dsutsoh's 'dimm th& sky,' minm 'growm tfarJk' {'d^kmr/dmrkly,* tbm construction 
is sfflbiguousjr whsrsas Pushkin's 'with admt thm hm^vmnm covmrM.' Amdt's 
procsss is finishsd, PuahkiHr D«utsch's &nd mins &rs active, 'Whirling gusty 
blisxATdM wild' and 'iirssvss thm Mnow in prnttmrnm wild* &r« motm sprcific than 
'Entwining mnowy whirlwindm' or 'Snowy whirlwindm twimtJjig,' but th« offset is 
roughly ths nmm. Yes, Amdt's and Dsutsoh's storms sr« sxplicitly fisrcsr, but 
Pushkin's and minm ars siqually roaring; ths srsft of th# strophs makes it plain. 
Dsutsch and Amdt havs but gone a diffai^nt way to ^^t to the saaie point, with 
regards to formal correspondence; metrically, all three versions are ^jually 
faithful (four-foot trochees in English, octosyllables in Spanish). 

Except for the non perfectly consonant rhyMs in isy thL'rd and fourth lines 
fa capital shortcoming, since Pushkin was a master of fona and, had he baen 
%#riting in Spanish, would have found a way to keep it throughout i ) , Arndt 
respects the oxytonic/paroxytonic rhyme pattern; in Spanish, as X mentioned, it 
would be all but %»rthless« Oeutsch sacrifices rhymii^ the odd lines » but keeps 
ths paroxytonic/oxytonic alternation (a bad bargain). Alec worth noting ie the 
fact that Pushkin and limdt repeat the 'now' always tn the initial position* 
while I start with 'sometimes' in the end and bring it forward line by line. 
The effect of repetition ie compensated by the displaceoMnt, eince both call 
attention to themselvee ae formal featuree giving special relevance to th^ 
alternation of effects. Z explained that the fcmrth 'sometimee' bad betm 
intentionally skipped, since o^l»rwise it «iould ha^ to turn up in any of tL^ 
previous positions, and that v^ld spoil the effect; once X decide to go the way 
of variation rati»r than repetition, X cannot go back* Both texts are 
structured according to one principle only. 

Deutsch repeats the 'meaning' but changes the 'form' ('now,' 'again'), and 
only twice. Besides, her Mntences and lines do not coincide; again a pity. 
Also, she alternates between pi^sent ami present continuous. But, X streesed, 
thie analysis is very imsch like an autopsy . The proof ie in the aesthetic 
effect. X think Amdt wins, followed by me, with Deutsch a soswwhat distant 
third; all of us a few miles behind Pushkin, X'm afraid. Amdt and Deutech have 
an extenuating circuost^ces neither of them is %rriting in their native tongue. 
X, on the other hand, have no such alibi. Simply put, none of us is a great 
poet. 

By class six tiMy had to start translating thsmselves into their mother 
tongue I the one page of Dickens's into Spanish or of Xarechal'e into English* 
xt was their dress rehearsal for the 'real thing, ' the short stories. Xn the 
case of my two students who knew no Spanish, they «wre encouraged to try 
translating cort&sar anyway, since from then on ws would devote all our time to 
'reading,' i.e. thoroughly understanding form and intent. 

First and foremost we wanted to be sure we 'saw' the characters t what did 
they look like? I»w old? how rich? how cultivatsd? Cort&sijr'e dying hero is 
himself a writer, he has a family and many clo>e and cheerful friends, he is 
ttx^tnsive, convivial, a friend of good food and plain if vivid language, 
occasional bad-siouthed. Somerset Maugham is himsslfs high*class, 
sophisticated^ xenophobic, somewhat misanthropic, very rich, quintessentially 
Snglishs the Sepire incarnate, ffe can safsly assums ""Zilimnm" takee place now; 
''Ifr. j&sor-Ali" belongs to the post •great «war period. This posed a challenge to 
the translators Kr. Kelada's toiletries and clothes cannot be today's, the 
allusion to ths American's 'rsady-iaade' suit has to be understood in that 
context. Ctortisar's character uses Argsntinisms aplenty, and the scene at the 
grill must be mouth-watering; but can the innar^ so relished by the group of 
friends whet an American reader'! appetite? Also, what English will the 
character be speaking? On the ot^er hand, how will Somerset Haughaa sound so 
unf lappably English and Kelada so un-British in a translation? 
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Th« cl&aisM vnira th«nctt org^RistttS in two haivt»s: first hal£ <2Qt^lkztx} 
88cond half SonMrsat Kaughieis. Sines thmtm umw9 no to9«intln<9s in thm grouper I 
told thw th«y had to find out alKnit cnc r«£iia on th«ir own* ''Ask an 
Argentinian.* Sinc# none of them wns ssore than 30 years old, I told thma to 
find about the 192C'6 reaiia in Soi^reet Maugham on their oiim. "Ask your 
grandfather." Prota class to class the students had to bring whatever they had 
managed to translate during the %jNiek^ X gs^ them preciee inatruct;lonss 
quantity could be negotiated, but not quai^ity. Whether five p^^^* five 
sentences r they had to do as good a jab as they could. The idea was to fine 
tune what had already been done in order to cceoe up with a better draft next 
time around. 

I don't believe in exams: their translations were it. Since two students 
would have otherwise been forced to work froe^ ^n unfamiliar language^ they had 
the option to write a paper on translation; for instance, an analysis of a 
translation from or into English. Only one student chose this path and wrote 
an excellent piece on Beckett's own translation ot Waiting for r ydot and hars. 
The three Spaniards %#ent for the sooerset Haugham, >«hile everybody else opted 
for cort&sar (one student had to quit for health masons |« 

So each half was itself divided between raading a fev? further pages end 
reviewing the different translations. Sach student reed hers. once a 
particular version was submitted it was dissected by everybody else. Needless 
to say, this procsdurs did not allow for all the Cortisar traniiletions to be 
scrutinise svsry class, so they took turns. The Sooerset Maughasi half 
(actually Isss than half ths ellottsd tins, of course) went the ssTie way* 

Z gave two extra classes on fiaturdays, wherein Z challenged them to 
attempt poetry Z gave them my own Spanish metric vereion of a quatrain by 
Emerson for them to (unwittingly) baok^translats and the first four veriies of 
Drydsn's paraphraes of Horses 's Ods. I had in store my own sMtric version of the 
Dryden» 

Quimnqti£^it me dsscuenta an vano su aims eMcudm, 

Prmtmndm huir de mi y soy si propio vuslo. 

Ague! gue duda soy y soy 2a propim dudm 

y soy tambiSn el m^lmo gus ml Sr^mmAn airs ai cislo. 

[Whoever counts me out vainly shields his soul. 
He tries to flee me and Z am the very flight. 
He who doubts am Z and Z am doubt itelf 

And Z am also ths psalm ths Brahsm lifts to the heavens.] 

They reckon ill who leave ae outs 
fihen me they fly, Z am the wings f 
Z am the doubter and the doubt. 
And Z the song ths Brahmin singe* 

#** 

Happy the man, an happy he alone. 
He who can call to-^ay his o%ffi. 
He who secure within can say 
•*7o^£uorrGw do thy worst, for I have livsd to-day 

Fmlis Molo de agusl gue pusde dmcir ^Soy 

el dtieHo dm sate dla gus am tocm 

y mmpmtmr bravo a ia Fcrtunm iocs; 
"Mm mmtMrim mmAmn^ tpmro hm vivido hoyi" 
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[Hftppy only h# %iiho can say "I am 
Th« ownsr of this day that la my lot 
And bravely say In £ickla Fortune's facai 
You may kill to-morroii, but I hava lived to-day I **] 

Tha atudanta' translations wars not bad^ although nons of thorn av«n triad 
to go for matar or rhyisa. Ky whola point was to 8hoi# that it %iaa indaad 
possible, provided the tranalator could ^ite decant poetry « Only a tranalator 
viith as thorough a aiastery of Spaniah aa Dryden had of English could# of course, 
do real justice to the original... but that want for Cortisar or Somerset 
Haugham aa well. 

The p^dmgotr^di can teach the crafty but not the art. Be can teach to 
read, and, to a certain extent, to writei to feel and, up to a point, to 
express... The rest, what magic there will be, SalAsmncM non pr^MtMm He can 
help develop what talent the student oaay have, but he cannot possibly instill 
it. And that goee for any artt no conservatory chums out Toscanini's* Since 
I cannot oossibly hope to analyse both stories the pieces and their twelve 
translations, 1st oe just quote a couple of brilliantly felicitous examples s 

a) ProcD Liliana llorando. 

Ch0, y decile a ia en/eraera qum no mm jodm cumndo mmcribo. / And, tell the 
nurse not to be such a pain in the ass when I'm busy uniting. 

. - .Acosta^ gue por mu pmrtm se tmndri qum trmjmmr munqum Im cummtm, el rey de 
la caep^tra poni4ndomm eorbmtm y baco p^m mcompmiimaimr eso va a ser grmndm. / 
..*Acosta. he'll also have to dress up even if it's a nuisance for him, the 
epitome of the casual dresser putting on a jacket and tie to cocm along with me, 
it's going to be great. 

b) From ISljuJilsmzftU • 

Mr. Know-all / Don Embmlotodo 

I'm all for us Snglieh sticking together when we're abroad. / Yo moy pmrtidAxlo 
dm giia los inglmmmm cmrrmtom filMB cumndo anda»os ultrMmmr^ 

So it can be taught after all, literary, nay, poetic translation. I'm 
keeping my fingers crossed for another such chance to come my way. It's so much 
more thrilling than the Conaultive Committee on A^inistrative and Budgetary 
Quastionsi 
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